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National Interracial Conference 


Two hundred and five white and colored representatives 
of local and national organizations actively at work to 
improve interracial relations, from seventeen Northern 
and Southern states, attended the National Interracial 
Conference held in Cincinnati, O., March 25-27, under 
the auspices of the Commission on Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches and the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. A discussion committee had been 
appointed in connection with each topic on the program, 
which included race relations in connection with health, 
housing, publicity, schools and colleges, industry, courts, 
churches and social agencies, and the aims and methods 
of the interracial movement. Questions had been sent 
several weeks in advance to the prospective delegates to 
stimulate their thought and inquiry, so that they would 
“pe prepared to contribute to the discussion. 

Six open forum sessions of approximately three hours 
each were devoted to discussion. The first part of each 
discussion period was used to elicit from the delegates 
information about actual problems their communities had 
faced, the methods or plans of meeting them and ex- 
perience in getting results. With these contributions of 
the discussion before them, the discussion committee with- 
drew to summarize and evaluate the points made and later 
returned with a statement of agreements in opinion and 
recommendations on points for further discussion. Dur- 
ing the time the committee was deliberating a short 
address was made by a qualified person on the topic of 
the period and questions raised by the address were in- 
cluded in the subsequent discussion. The participation of 
members from the floor was frank and enthusiastic. Ire- 
quently several persons were on their feet ready to speak. 
The effectiveness of the new conference technique as an 
aid in facing interracial problems was amply demon- 
strated. 

The practical nature of the discussions is illustrated 
by that on race relations in industry. Exclusion of 
Negroes from labor unions was reported: it was stated, 
for instance, that a Negro cannot get into the machinists’ 
union anywhere in this country; also, that the plumbers’ 
union in Philadelphia excludes Negroes. It was said, “If 
he undercuts the white man it is for self-preservation.” 
A delegate raised the question: “Can the Negro afford 
to yield up the whip hand, that is the power he now holds 
mt @' being able to supply labor in times of strikes, before 

e is sure of what the union will do for him?” A well 
known labor leader, who has been active in stimulating 
organization among Negro workers, especially moulders, 
said that for the present Negroes should develop their 
own unions. He said, “If they join the white man’s 
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union they immediately lose their jobs, because employers 
are unwilling to hire Negro laborers unless they can ex- 
ploit them to the white man’s disadvantage.” Instances 
were cited in which Negroes are being employed in large 
numbers under conditions satisfactory to their employers 
and to themselves. 

The participation in the meeting of the twenty-three 
student delegates from colleges North and South indicates 
that there is keen interest among students in the question 
of relations of white, Negro and other non-white students, 
and that they are making vigorous and direct attack upon 
the problems involved. After the discussion on “Schools 
and Colleges and Race Relations” a committee composed 
largely of teachers and students submitted the following 
report: 

This Committee believes : 

1. That the causes of racial antagonism arise funda- 
mentally from social conditions; and that as such 
they are remediable through social changes. 

. That the major factor to be utilized in bringing about 
social changes in this, as in any other realm of life, 
is education. 

. That the educational institutions of this country, 
from kindergarten up, therefore, constitute the 
strategic centres of approach in developing construc- 
tive interracial attitudes. 


The Committee therefore recommends: 


I. To all persons who have any part in directing the 
educational policies of this country: 
That everywhere Negroes be provided with edu- 
cational facilities and opportunities equal to those 
extended to white students; and that where 
separate schools now exist, equal standards of 
education be adhered to in all respects. 


II. To leaders of the colored people: 


That every encouragement be given and legitimate 
means be employed to induce the Negro people 
everywhere to avail themselves of the maximum 
educational opportunity, to the end that the dif- 
ference in cultural level between the two races be 
reduced as rapidly as possible. 


The Committee further expresses its conviction that a 
large part of the interracial prejudice manifested is due 
to the failure of the two groups to have an adequate 
understanding of each other. It therefore recommends: 

III. To educational authorities and to student bodies, 

both of public schools and of institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country: 

That opportunity for sympathetic interracial con- 
tact and first hand knowledge of each other be 


made possible and encouraged in every reasonable 
way. 


It suggests specifically : 


.. 1. The presentation of material and courses which will 

» give a fair interpretation of each race to the other; 
in particular that meritorious material of Negro 
origin be as freely used as any other. 

. That competent representatives of the two races be 
interchanged. 

. That Negro students in mixed schools be admitted 
to representation in the general student activities as 
rapidly as favorable student opinion can be de- 
veloped. 

. That the method of interracial conference, which 
this and many other conferences have shown to be 
psychologically sound as a means to better under- 
standing be used as fully as possible by the student 
bodies of the country. 


Local interest on the part of the general public in Cin- 
cinnati was indicated by the large audiences at the public 
meetings held on two evenings. At the first session a 
letter of endorsement of the conference and its aims, and 
of the two Commissions under whose auspices it was 
held, was read from President Coolidge. The local press 
gave tnusual attention and space to reports of the sessions. 


The Navy’s ‘‘Peace Time Activities’ 


Apropos recent discussions of the relation of govern- 
ments to the trade interests of their nationals, an article 
by Captain L. M. Overstreet, U.S.N., on “Peace Time 
Activities of the U. S. Navy,” which was published in 
_the Congressional Digest for January, is of unusual in- 

a: The following are excerpts from the article: “The 
Mise of the Navy in time of war is well known. In time 
of peace the fleet carries out our foreign policies and our 
foreign policies are no stronger than our fleet. 

“The most important foreign policies of the United 
States are the Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door. An 
incident can best serve to illustrate how the fleet upholds 
the Monroe Doctrine. The German Emperor (in 1902) 
declined to arbitrate certain claims his country had made 
against Venezuela, and the German fleet was about to 
seize Venezuelan territory. Although it was said the 
seizure was to be temporary, it was most probable that 
the territory would be held permanently and made into a 
base from which the German fleet could operate against 
the Panama Canal. As this seizure was contrary to the 
Monroe Doctrine, President Roosevelt informed the Ger- 
man Ambassador, in no uncertain terms, that unless the 
Emperor agreed to arbitrate, he would send Admiral 
Dewey to Venezuelan waters with the American fleet, 
with orders to prevent this seizure of territory. Germany 
agreed to arbitrate. This shows clearly that our foreign 
policies would be mere ‘scraps of paper’ unless we had 
a fleet to support them. Whenever there is any 
sign of revolution, any indication that our citizens or 
commerce may be interfered with, it is the duty of the 
admiral assigned to the area in question to send men-of 
war to the scene. . 

“A mission of naval officers has been in Brazil for 
about a year reorganizing the Brazilian Navy. The effect 
of the presence of this mission has been to direct the 
attention of the growing country of Brazil to the U. S. 
for the purchase of manufactured materials that are 
essential to progress. 

“Numerous appeals for aid come to the Commanders 
of our gunboats in China rivers from American business 
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men in China. Piracy has been rampant in China and 
shooting at American steamers a common occurrence, 
until recent drastic action by the American Navy has had 
its effect. Recently through the tact of one of the Com- 
manders of a U. S. Navy gunboat on the Yangtze River, 
representatives of the generals of two opposing Chinese 
armies were brought together in a truce which prevented 
the bombardment of a large and populous Chinese city.” 


Our Agricultural Policy 


E. G. Nourse of the Institute of Economics discussed 
the development of an American agricultural policy in 
his presidential address before the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association. (Journal of Farm Economics, Jan., 
1925). In the past the policy has been one of steadily 
increasing production. While this program provided an 
abundant supply of cheap raw materials, urban interests 
approved it. Now, however, when the price of domestic 
food and materials is high, urban interests prefer to buy 
in the cheapest market regardless of the effect on Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

The British policy of buying raw materials in the cheap- 
est markets Mr. Nourse considers indicative of “an 
essentially aristocratic economic philosophy—the mainte- 
nance and advancement of a superior class by reason of 
advantageous trading relations with laboring groups less 
favorably situated.” 

While our early homestead policy was democratic and 
concerned for the welfare of the farmers, it meant free 
land and subsidized transportation. And this constant 
opening up of new land finally plunged American farmers 
into “the depression of a persistent over-production 
period” and created “an effective agency for getting farm 
products produced on a ‘cheap labor’ basis.” 

Public opinion on economic internationalization is 
divided between those who wish to accelerate it and those 
who believe that progress is more certain if the process is 
retarded somewhat. Dr. Nourse evidently belongs with 
the latter group. He considers it probable that the world 
is too large a unit to secure the best results “if economic 
planning be directed toward laying the sound- 
est possible national foundations for a democratic civili- 
zation.” He thinks that the British empire or the United 
States would be a sufficiently large area to give economic 
efficiency and a high cultural status for the whole popu- 
lation, and that “the present is an opportune moment for 
inaugurating such a policy consciously and systemati- 
cally.” We must consider, he believes, “whether the feed- 
ing of our people is made the agency for expanding peon 
and peasant type of production abroad or of maintaining 
and enlarging farming under American standards at 
home.” 

While protection is primarily a trade policy it becomes 
aiso a land and transportation policy. Free trade with 
Canada in agricultural products, for example, would mean, 
says Dr. Nourse, a repetition of the evils of our own 
pioneer development. He believes that the issue between 
such free trade and consolidating our present agricultural 
position and improving conditions “is really a decisive 
issue for our national future.” In justification of his 
position, Dr. Nourse says the following: “If race, civil- 
ization, economic development, and culture were the same 
in all parts of the world, much of the argument for any 
policy other than complete freedom of trade, migration, 
and intercourse worid disappear. But under the condi- 
tions of diversity which exist today, it seems inevitable 
that many important nations will set up barriers against 
peoples whom they consider undesirable sharers in their 


economic life upon either quantitative or qualitative 
grounds,” 

Many people say that the rest of the country cannot 
afford to pay the prices of farm products necessary for 
‘arm prosperity. The writer points out that too low a 

ge scale for farmers would eventually mean cruder 
and more expensive methods of production, and that 
business cannot afford to do without the country market 
for its goods. 

Dr. Nourse believes that the country should be con- 
cerned with the means of providing the sort of agri- 
cultural industry the country will need in the future 
rather than great immediate advantage for . industry 
which has already been developed intensively. He points 
out, however, that the farmer must make his own stand- 
ard of living or accept a low one. In conclusion, he says 
“the langer the run of attention and effort is toward 
export dumping corporations, larger and easier credit 
extensions, and organized price control, instead of to- 
ward the individual and group enforcement of a truly 
American rural standard of living, the longer the valu- 
able qualitative elements of an agricultural policy will 
elude the farmers’ grasp.” 


For a Cleaner Stage 


New York City is experiencing a crusade against 
unfit plays. The present undertaking was instigated 
by the New York World and has served to revive a plan 
devised two years ago by representatives of the stage 
and numerous civic bodies. The Social Service Com- 
mission of the Diocese of New York (Episcopal) has 
been endeavoring for some time to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the city authorities in order that the plan 

ight become operative. The present agitation has 

sulted in the acceptance of the plan by the District 
Attorney and the Police Department. The text of the 
plan as quoted in the New York Times for March 3, 
follows : 

“1. A panel of about 300 persons shall be chosen. 
Nominations for membership on this panel shall be 
submitted by the organizations on the Joint Commit- 
tee representing the theatre; by the organizations rep- 
resenting the better public shows movement; by the 
Drama League and by the City Administration. Each 
of these groups may nominate from 125 to 150 candi- 
dates. The panel is to represent nothing but good 
citizenship, and no person on the panel shall have any 
official or financial connection with the theatre or with 
any reform movement. The final appointment for 
service on the panel shall be made by the Joint Com- 
mittee itself. 

“2, When any complaints are received by city offi- 
cials which are deemed sufficiently important to de- 
mand investigation the city officials may call for a 
jury of twelve, to be selected from the panel above 
described. The representatives of the theatre on the 
one side and the representatives of the public on the 
other are to have two peremptory challenges in the 
selection of the jury. These challenges are to be 
exercised before notices of jury service are sent to 
members on the panel. Verdicts may be reached by 
a vote of nine to three members of a jury. 
6°. Immediately upon its appointment, arrange- 
wlents are to be made for the viewing of the play in 
question by the jury. After viewing the play the jury 
shall consider it from two points of view. (a) Are 
there any portions of the play under consideration 
objectionable from the point of view of public morals? 
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If so the manager shall have one week in which to 
adjust the play in accordance with the report of the 
jury, and the jury shall then review the play. If, 
after reviewing it, the play is still, in the opinion of 
the jury, objectionable, the play shall be closed im- 
mediately in compliance with the provisions of Section 
5 of this program. (b) Is the play as a whole objec- 
tionable from the point of view of public morals? If 
so, the play shall be closed immediately, in compliance 
with the provisions of Section 5 of this program. 

“4, There is to be no argument before the jury, each 
case standing on its own merits. The findings of the 
jury shall be absolutely final, and shall take effect 
immediately. [This has since been amended to per- 
mit the author or producer of a play to appear in 
defense of it before the play jury renders a verdict 
against it.] 

“5. It is understood that the dramatists, the theatre 
owners, the producing managers and the actors shall 
include in their mutual and respective contracts and 
agreements a provision that the verdicts of the jury 
shall in all cases be complied with.” 

The significant feature of the campaign is that its 
leaders are for the most part opposed to censorship, 
on principle, and are persuaded that the Citizens’ Jury 
plan supplies a medium through which producers and 
actors and the public may work together for the 
elimination of theatrical productions which offend the 
moral sense and good taste of the community. 

The vigor with which the New York World is back- 
ing this effort is the more noteworthy because of the 
implacable hostility of the paper to censorship, which, 
in common with many who are interested in improv- 
ing the standards of the stage and screen, it considers 
an unsound and, in the end, ineffective expedient. 


The Harmon Foundation 


The work of the Harmon Foundation for establishing 
playgrounds in small communities and loaning money to 
college students is described by Victor H. Lawn in the 
New York Evening World for February 24. This 
Foundation, which was established by W. E. Harmon 
three years ago, has given about $300,000 for play- 
grounds and has established a revolving fund of $150,- 
000 for student loans. Seventy-four playgrounds have 
been started by the Foundation with gifts of $1,000 
to $2,000 and twenty-four others receive annual con- 
tributions toward their maintenance. These gifts have 
been made to growing communities of 3,000 or more 
on condition that they purchase a playground of at 
least two acres, deed the property to the local board 
of education or town council as a permanent play- 
ground and provide for its maintenance for at least 
five years, etc. The secretary of the Foundation states 
that the Harmon Foundation feels that the people 
will be stimulated to greater effort and to a greater 
use of the field if the community puts something into 
the project, too. “That is why we have limited our 
help to $1,000 and $2,000. This amount will not cover 
all the cost, but it will enable communities not in a 
position alone to handle such a proposition to open 
playgrounds. Cities in which playfields were 
opened last year and two years ago have excited the envy 
of neighboring communities so that we find other cities 
in the vicinity starting their own athletic fields or com- 
munity playfields.” 

Students in their last two years of work in accepted 
colleges may receive loans of not more than $250 per 


year without collateral on the recommendation of the 
college authorities. The interest at six per cent is to be 
paid within one year after the student leaves college and 
the principal at the rate of $10 per month beginning one 
e: after leaving college. The secretary of the Founda- 


a comments that: “We have been operating only two 
ears and already more than 60 per cent of the borrowed 
principal has been returned. However, in view of the 
fact that we lend from the original $150,000 and not from 
the income, we have adopted a mutual insurance fund. 
The student signs a receipt for 10 per cent more than he 
borrows. This goes into an insurance fund against losses. 
At the end of the return period the student gets back his 
10 per cent, plus accrued interest, or his portion of what 
is left after losses are deducted. So far we have not 
been called upon to deduct. The experiment is 
for five years. After that we hope to demonstrate its 
practicability to banks and other business institutions, so 
that student loans will be general and easily obtainable.” 


A Catholic View on Muscle Shoals 


“The water power and manufacturing plants at Muscle 
Shoals should be retained by the federal government and 
operated for the benefit of the people. Leasing these 
properties to a private corporation would mean a con- 
siderable advance toward monopolistic control of the 
electric energy of the United States.” This is the view 
of the Department of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, as stated in a press re- 
lease. “The best means of preventing such a stupendous 
and destructive monopoly,” it is declared, “would be gov- 
ernment retention and operation, not only of Muscle 
Shoals, but of every other water power which the states 

1 the federal government now possess. Linked into 

e system, so far as possible, these sources of electric 
energy would provide effective competition with the 
privately owned plants. They would be much more effec- 
tive than any system of government regulation, either 
state or national. To lease Muscle Shoals would be a 
crime against the public welfare, far less excusable than 


the alienation of our anthracite and bituminous coal 
beds.” 


Comparative Unemployment Statistics 


In only two countries were there more persons un- 
employed per 1,000 population than in the United 
States according to statistics presented in the Industrial 
News Survey for March 9, of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, an organization of employers’ as- 
sociations. 

According to these figures the unemployed per 1,000 
of the population in the United States numbered 19.9; 
in Austria, 20; in Great Britain, 25. The lowest ratio 
was reported for Finland, .5 per 1000. For Germany 
the figure is 7.2; France, 3.0; Italy, 3.3; Poland, 5.7; 
Sweden, 2.8; Switzerland, 2.4; Norway, 7.5; Australia, 
5.6; Belgium, 2.3; Canada, 1.1; Czecho-Slovakia, 5.3; 
Denmark, 83; Hungary, 3.2; Netherlands, 9.2; and 
Russia, 13.6. 

Of the total numbers of unemployed the United 
tates had the highest showing, 2,100,000, Russia was 

ond with 1,800,000 and Great Britain third with 
1,158,000. Finland again had the lowest showing with 
a total of 1,803 unemployed. 


This Szavice is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 
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“Industrial Police’ 


Many industrial establishments, mines, etc., commonly 
employ special guards designated by the term “industrial 
police,” or by some similar title denoting that the persons 
so designated are appointed at the instance of, and salaried 
by, the concern whose interests they serve. They are 
really the employes of the corporations in question, yet 
they perform certain functions pertaining to public offi- 
cials and assert the authority of such officials. 

The regulation of such practices varies widely. In 
Mississippi there is no provision for legal regulation, but 
the Supreme Court of that state recently had a case be- 
fore it (Walters v. Stonewall Cotton Mills, 101 So. 495) 
which is discussed in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January, 1925, testing the liability of the employing com- 
pany for the conduct of its appointee. 

The Stonewall Cotton Mills, a corporation operating a 
mill in a small village of Mississippi, owns the larger part 
of the village including the streets, alleys, a moving pic- 
ture show and the jail. The manager requested the ap- 
pointment of one Nicholson as deputy sheriff, agreeing 
to pay the necessary premium for his surety bond and a 
salary of $75 per month to supplement the fees accruing 
to him as deputy sheriff. 

During his employment Nicholson inflicted personal in- 
juries on one Walters, who brought suit against the 
company. The court below denied the liability of the com- 
pany, but the Supreme Court of the state reversed that 
judgment and remanded the case for new trial. 

There is difference of opinion regarding the liability 
of persons and corporations for the illegal acts and 
offenses of police officers who serve on appointment by 
and in the pay of these persons and corporations. Some 
hold that no matter by whom they are appointed and 
paid the officer acts for the state and so no recovery can 
be had. 

“However, the weight (sic) and better reasoned moderr 
opinion is that, where persons, natural, or artificial, with 
the consent of the state, employ police officers of the state 
to represent them in protecting and preserving their 
property and maintaining order on their premises, and 
such officers are engaged in the furtherance of their 
duties, acting within the general scope of their powers, 
they become and are servants of and employes of such 
private persons and corporations and, for any negligent 
or wanton acts committed by them in the line of their 
duties to the injury of others, their masters or employers 
are liable.” 

Holding that liability does not depend on the express 
or implied authorization for a specific act the opinion 
says: “If the servant at the time of the wrongful act 
was engaged for the master in the general scope of his 
employment, though acting contrary to the express in- 
structions of the master, still the latter is liable. Or, 
putting the same principle another way, if the servant, 
when he committed the wrongful act, was acting in 
furtherance of the master’s business for which he was 
employed, the master is liable, although the servant in 
the doing of the act has, contrary to the instruction of 
the master, stepped beyond his authority.” 

Therefore, the court held that it was necessary for the 
jury to consider the scope of the employment as well as 
the nature of the relationship existing between Nicholson 
and the alleged.employer. The decision was reversed and 
the case remanded for a new trial. 
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